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operation more borax is added, a little at a time. If the lead button obtained is hard, a second scorification is necessary, with the addition of more lead. There is some loss of gold in the slag.
Iron or Manganese Alloys.—The operation is tedious and difficult with these alloys, as they are difficult to fuse, having higher melting points than pure gold,1 and the oxides of iron do not form easily fusible compounds with the litharge. An extremely high temperature is required ; ten parts of lead, one of borax, and one of silica usually suffice.
Cobalt and Nickel—Twenty parts of lead are used, but no borax at iirst, so that the oxidation of the nickel may not be hindered. A very high temperature and the subsequent addition of two parts of borax are necessary. Several successive scorifications are required as nickel and cobalt are tliiliciilt to oxidise.
Zinc.—Oxide of zinc does not form a fusible mixture with litharge, and the slag is only rendered pasty by borax, unless it is added in large quantities. Gold is lost in the slag, but the loss is minimised by slagging off the xinc as rapidly as possible. Use 15 to 20 parts of lead and two to three parts of silica, with a little borax. Instead of silica, caustic soda may be used (W. A. C. Newman).
Tin.—Twenty parts of lead are required ; oxide of tin is rapidly formed but the slag is not easily fusible. Large amounts of borax are necessary, or still better, borax mixed with caustic potash or soda which forms a fusible stannate with Sn02.
Aluminium.—Alloys containing this metal cannot be assayed by scorification and cupellation. As soon as fusion takes place in the mufllc, aluminium, floats to the top of the bath, being of low density, and is rapidly oxidised, producing alumina which forms an exceedingly infusible scoria not easily removed by litharge. The production of the latter, moreover, is checked by the scum. Caustic soda would form a fusible alumina!e.
Edward Matthey observes 2 that the removal of aluminium by digestion in hydrochloric acid, and the collection of the residual gold, does not yield satisfactory results. The process he recommends is as follows :••• Accurately weighed portions of 50 grains each, of the alloys are fused with litharge, under a flux of potassium carbonate and borax with a small proportion of powdered charcoal, and the resulting slag re-fused with a further small quantity of litharge and powdered charcoal. The lead buttons containing all the «iol<l (the aluminium having combined with the fluxes employed) are cupelled, and the resulting gold cupelled with silver and parted with nitric acid in the usual manner. The assays must be worked with checks or standards <>S" line gold and pure aluminium.
In the majority of the preceding cases it is better to analyse the alloys by wet methods (see p. 553).
B. Amalgams.—The alloy is placed in a weighed porcelain crucible and gradually heated so as to drive off the mercury. After the greater part of the mercury has been driven oil the temperature is raised to a fall red heat which is maintained for half an hour. About 0-1 per cent, of mercury still remains in the gold after this treatment and can only be completely removed by cupellation and parting. Checks must be used, as the loss of gold in the operation may amount to 1 per 1,000.
1  Fr<5my, Emit. Ghim., vol. in., L'or, p. 147.
2  Matthey, Phil. Trans. Roy. A'w., 1892, 183, A, 047.ation must also be lower than
